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The  overall  outlook  for  the  forecast  period  Is  for  moderate  ecoiTOln|c  growth,  relative* 
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aviation  activity  Is  forecast  to  increase  by  Fiscal  Year  1993  by  79  percent  at 
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Preface 


The  Federal  Aviation  Adnlnletratlon 
forecaats  of  aviation  activity  and 
other  aelected  atatlatlea  an 
developed  annually  for  uae  In  the 
Agency* a  planning  and  decision 
■aklng.  Aviation  activity  under  the 
control  of  FAA  towered  airports^  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Centers,  and  the 
services  provided  by  the  Flight 
Service  Stations  are  forecast  for  the 
several  usef  groups— certificated 
route  air  carriers,  coemter  airlines 
and  air  taxis,  general  aviation,  and 
the  nilitary.  Also  presented  an 
forecasts  based  on  thne  alternative 
scenarios:  econonic  expansion, 
Wharton  Econoaetrlc  Model  and 
stagflation.  The  alternative  scenario 
forecasts  provide  a  range  around  tbs 
baseline  forecasts  for  planning 
purposes  both  within  the  FAA  ss  wall 
as  for  other  users  of  the  FAA 
forecasts. 


FAA  aviation  forecasts  enploy  projec¬ 
tions  of  key  econonic  variables 
provided  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Office  of  Msnagenent 
and  Budget.  These  projections  an 
coabined  with  projections  of  aviation 
variables  and  professional  Judgeaent 
on  the  probabilities  and  consequences 
of  events  that  affect  aviation.  The 
coablnatlon  Is  used  as  Input  to  the 
econoaetrlc  aodels  froa  Which  the 
forecasts  an  generated.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  forecast  users  an  urged  to 
■  conalder  the  assuaptlons  presented 
with  the  baseline  forecasts  and  the 
alternative  scenarios,  for  Insight  into 
what  effects  deviations  froa  the 
expected  state  of  the  general  econosgr 
will  have  on  aviation. 
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CHAPTER  1 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  "Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978"  signed  into  lav  on  October  24,  1978, 
represented  the  culalnatlon  of  many  years  of  study,  discussion  and  hard  vork 
to  forge  a  major  legislative  action  vhlch  would  completely  change 
Government-Industry  relationships  developed  over  50  years.  The  Act 
represented  the  dramatic  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  American  air 
transportation  Industry.  The  President's  program  for  economic  recovery  will 
enable  the  industry  to  fully  exploit  their  new  challenges  and  opportunities. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  Act  was  passed,  considerable  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  character  of  the  industry.  Patterns  of  service,  route 
structures  and  equipment  usage  are  changing  In  response  to  conditions  In  the 
marketplace  and  changes  In  operating  ■costs  for  air  transportaton  services.  As 
of  October  1981,  some  37  carriers  have  been  added  to  the  long  established  list 
of  certificated  carriers.  Major  mergers  and  acquisitions  have  occurred  and 
several  more  are  likely.  With  the  proposed  early  sunset  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  realignment  of  the  Industry  will  be  expedited  to  meet  the 
new  demands  of  the  marketplace. 

The  history  of  aviation  has  been  one  of  change — change  In  the  legislative 
framework.  In  technology,  In  operations.  In  procedures  and  In  economic 
conditions.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  changes,  the  long-term  trend  for  the 
Industry  has  been  growth.  In  this  sense,  the  current  changes  stemming  from 
economic  deregulation  Are  no  different  from  previous  changes  In.  the  challenges 
that  are  presented  or  In  the  opportunities  for  growth  that  continue  to  exist. 
Air  travel,  whether  In  a  large  jet  transport  or  a  small  private  plane.  Is  no 
longer  the  novelty  or  adventure  that  It  once  was.  The  opportunity  aviation 
offers  for  high  speed,  long  distance  travel  Is  a  part  of  everyday  life.  The 
safety,  comfort  and  convenience  It  provides  are  taken  for  granted  by  most 
users.  American  aviation  has  evolved  to  the  point  where  it  now  serves  a  mass 
market. 

Change  Is  underway  within  general  aviation  as  It  Is  among  all  sectors  of 
aviation.  Total  factory  billings  In  1981  by  general!  aviation  aircraft 
manufacturers  exceeded  levels  achieved  In  1980.  However,  the  number  of  units 
sold  continues  below  the  rate  obtained  In  1980,  the  discrepancy  explained  In 
part  by  Increasing  sales  of  the  larger  and  more  sophisticated  aircraft. 

Cost  and  resource  problems  are  becoming  Increasingly  critical  throughout  the 
aviation  community.  Many  of  the  commercial  aircraft  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  will  require  replacement.  The  problM  Is  not  so  much  aga,  but  the 
need  for  quieter  and  more  fuel  efficient  operation.  The  capital  needs  of  the 
msjor  slrllnes  for  the  decade  of  the  80 's  are  estimated  at  between  60  and 
90  billion  dollars.  These  estimates  recognise  that  In  the  ald-1980's  the 
airline  Industry  will  be  entering  a  major  equipment  replacement  cycle 
comparable  to  the  replacement  of  piston  engine  aircrsft  with  jet  transports. 
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In  August  1981,  It  was  necessary  for  the  FAA  to  Institute  limited  constraints 
in  order  to  assure  a  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  the  system  under 
conditions  of  limited  air  traffic  controller  staffing  at  certain  FAA 
facilities.  These  short-term  constraints  on  the  system  are  reflected  in  the 
forecasts. 

Forecast  Summary 

forecasts  presented  herein  are  based  on  Improved  models  of  general 
aviation  and  air  carrier  activities  used  In  previous  forecasts  and  on 
forecasts  of  economic  variables  as  contained  in  the  table  below. 
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(fitcal 


Bistorieal 

Poreeast 

Arcane  Aversae  Annual  Growth 

Bcoaoale  Variables 

1975 

1960 

njT 

TO! 

1993 

him 

tmi 

TI75T 

Croaa  Natloiwl  Product 
(btlliona  19721) 

1.227.1 

1.481.9 

1.507.1 

1.501.5 

1,370.9 

2,251.0 

3.8 

1.7 

(O.A) 

4.6 

3.4 

Diap.  Pars*  Incoas 
<blliioas  19721) 

662.5 

1.016.4 

1,034.8 

1.062.2 

1,100.6 

1,530.1 

3.3 

1.8 

2.7 

3.6 

3.3 

Cons.  Pries  Index 
(CY  1967-100) 

155.2 

239.8 

266.3 

287.5 

303.7 

464.1 

9.1 

11.1 

6.0 

6.3 

4.7 

Oil  6  Gas  Deflator 

150.9 

324.6 

367.2 

375.7 

3S3.8 

637.9 

16.6 

13.1 

2.3 

2.2 

4.7 

(CY  1972-100) 
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Aviation  activity  is  expected  to  experience  its  third  straight  year  of  losses 
in  1982,  reflecting  the  current  recession  which  began  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
981  and  the  short-term  constraints  placed  on  the  system.  Overall,  however, 
the  long-term  outlook  is  for  a  relatively  strong  growth  rate  during  the 
forecast  period. 

Aviation  Activity 

Domestic  air  carrier  revenue  passenger  miles  are  expected  to  Increase  at  a 
5.3  percent  annual  growth  rate  during  the  1982-1993  time  period,  although  1982 
activity  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  below  1981  levels.  A  more  modest 
1.8  percent  annual  increase  in  air  carrier  aircraft  operations  is  anticipated 
over  the  same  time  period.  The  higher  growth  in  revenue  passenger  miles 
relative  to  operations  reflects  a  continuation  of  the  shift  to  larger  average 
seating  capacity  for  air  carrier  aircraft  and  longer  average  stage  lengths. 

Air  carrier  passenger  enplanements  are  expected  to  rebound  in  1983  as  the 
general  economy  begins  its  recovery  phase  and  the  National  Airspace  System 
returns  to  full  capacity.  The  carriers  will  also  begin  to  phase  In  more  of 
the  fuel  efficient  aircraft  that  arc  now  on  order.  The  growth  rate  of  air 
carrier  enplanements  will  be  lower  during  the  forecast  period  than  that 
achieved  in  the  1975  to  1980  period,  4.6  percent  versus  8.5  percent. 
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In  1982,  the  commuter  carriers  are  expected  to  enplane  13.0  million 
passengers,  4.9  percent  of  all  fare  paying  passengers  in  scheduled  domestic 
air  service.  By  1993,  these  carriers  are  expected  to  carry  34.8  million 
passengers  and  account  for  7.2  percent  of  all  domestic  passenger  enplanements. 
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Activity 

1975 

1980 

1981 

Ji/io 

*1762 

62/63 

81/93 

Air  Crrl.T,  DOM.tle 

■av.  Paaa. 

(•llllooa) 

184.9 

278.3 

264.  S 

255.9 

249.0 

455.5 

8.5 

(5.0) 

(3.2) 

5.1 

4,6 

lav.  Paaa.  Mllaa 
(blllloaa) 

127.7 

203.7 

197.6 

196.8 

207.9 

365.8 

9.6 

(3.0) 

(0.4) 

5.6 

5.3 

Coaautar  Carrlara 

lav.  Paaa.  Bnpa. 
(■llllona) 

6.4 

13.1 

12.9 

13.0 

14.9 

34.8 

15.4 

(1.5) 

(0.9) 

14.6 

8.6 

lav.  Paaa.  Mllaa 

(billlona) 

0.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

5.6 

20.2 

(2.0) 

(1.4) 

16.7 

10.5 

flaat 

(tbouaaada) 

Air  Carrier 

2.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

2.5 

3.3 

2.7 

4.9 

1.9 

Gaoaral  Aviation 

161.0 

210.3 

211.0 

214.0 

216.1 

332.9 

5.5 

0.3 

1.4 

1.9 

3.9 

Boiora  Ploim 
<silllona) 

Air  Carrt.r 

s.« 

6.7 

4.7 

4.7 

6.9 

6.4 

3.4 

- 

(0.4) 

3.6 

1.9 

Caoaral  Aviation 

31.9 

41.6 

42.7 

43.9 

43.0 

71.5 

5.5 

2.6 

2.9 

2.5 

4.4 

SoorccrCAB,  m  data.  foraeaata. 


Nationally,  commuter  aircraft  operations  are  expected  to  almost  double  the 
1981  estimated  volume  of  4.4  million  operations  by  1993.  As  the  larger  air 
carriers  continue  to  rationalize  their  route  systems,  commuter  airlines  will 
move  Into  the  markets  abandoned  by  these  carriers,  performing  more  operations 
with  smaller  aircraft  than  those  flown  by  the  larger  air  carriers.  In 
addition,  they  are  expected  to  develop  new  markets  In  smaller  communities 
which  show  potential  for  supporting  regular  scheduled  service. 

Increasing  business  use  of  general  aviation  Is  reflected  In  the  changing 
character  of  the  fleet.  The  more  expensive  and  sophisticated  turbine  powered 
part  of  the  fixed  wing  fleet  is  expected  to  grow  by  121  percent  between  1981 
and  1993.  The  total  fleet  (79.8  percent  single  engine  piston  aircraft  In 
1981)  will  grow  by  only  52  percent.  Fixed  wing  turbine  powered  aircraft 
represented  -3.4  percent  of  the  fleet  in  1981.  By  1993  the  percentage  will 
Increase  to  4.7  percent. 


FAA  Workload 


Aviation  activity  at  FAA  facilities  will  decline  In  the  early  part  of  the 
forecast  period.  However,  deoand  for  FAA  operational  services  Is  anticipated 
to  Increase  during  most  of  the  forecast  period  as  a  result  of  resuaq>tlon  of 
strong  growth  In  aviation  operations.  Total  aircraft  operations  at  FAA 
towered  airports  are  forecast  to  Increase  to  110.4  allllon  In  1993,  a 
3.0  percent  annual  growth  above  the  61.6  allllon  operations  In  1981. 

Increasing  use  of  avionics  by  the  coaauter  airlines  and  general  aviation 
will  contribute  aost  of  the  growth  In  Instruaent  operations  at  FAA  towered 
airports.  Instruaent  operations  are  expected  to  Increase  froa  37.2  allllon 
operations  In  1981  to  55.4  allllon  In  1993,  a  3.4  percent  annual  growth  rate. 
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FAA  Workload  Haaauraa 

Hlatorical 

1980 

mr- 

wnr'JTii 

kH 

lLi.«i  7.VJ  iWt  l.*r  T_/  T  J 

Aircraft  Oparatloaa 

Air  Carrier 

9.4 

10.1 

9.5 

8.7 

9.1 

11.7 

1.4 

(5.9) 

(  8.4) 

4.6 

1.8 

Air  Taxi  A  CflMutar 

2.7 

4.6 

4.9 

4.9 

5.4 

8.8 

11.2 

6.5 

10.9 

Gaoaral  Awlation 

44.2 

48.9 

44.6 

38.5 

42.7 

87.4 

2.0 

(8.8) 

(18.2) 

17.0 

5.7 

Military 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

(1>4) 

Total 

58.9 

66.1 

61.6 

52.6 

59.7 

110.4 

2.3 

(8.8) 

(18.8) 

13.3 

5.0 

laatruMot  Oparatloaa 

Air  Carrier 

9.5 

10.6 

10.2 

9.1 

9.6 

12.3 

2.2 

(3.8) 

(10.8) 

5.5 

l.A 

Air  Taxi  A  CoaButar 

1.9 

4.1 

4.6 

4*6 

5.1 

8.8 

16.6 

12.2 

10. « 

Gaoaral  Awlatioa 

10.7 

19.3 

18.5 

16.4 

20.2 

30.4 

12.5 

(8.1) 

(11*3) 

23.2 

4.2 

Military 

3.9 

4.1 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

1.0 

(4.9) 

Total 

24.1 

18.2 

37.2 

34.0 

38.8 

33.8 

7.9 

(2.8) 

(  8.8) 

18.1 

3.4 

IFt  Aircraft  Haadlad 

Air  CAtriar 

12.4 

13.« 

12.9 

U.8 

12.4 

18.1 

2.3 

(.7,1) 

(  8.3) 

5.1 

Air  Taxi  A  Conwtar 

1.3 

2.« 

3.9 

3.9 

3.1 

3.8 

14.9 

il.5 

10.4 

GADAral  AvlAtloa 

S.S 

8.9 

8.9 

7.7 

8.8 

17.1 

10.1 

<13»5) 

11.7 

Military 

4.4 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

8.8 

1.3 

. 

(  2.1) 

(0.2) 

3.3 

Total 

23.6 

30.1 

29.3 

27.0 

28.7 

83.8 

3.0 

(2.7) 

(  7.8) 

6.3 

Fllcht  Sanricaa 

Filot  irlafa 

16.2 

18.3 

17.7 

17.3 

18.2 

32.6 

2.5 

(3.3) 

(  2.8) 

(  8.8) 
8.3 

t.A 

5.2 

Flidbc  Plaaa  Oriclaatad 

8.0 

9.0 

8.8 

8.2 

8.8 

13.8 

2.4 

(2*2) 

7.1 

Aircraft  Caataetad 

10.0 

9.6 

9.6 

10.2 

10.2 

10.0 

(0.8) 

Total 

M.3 

8A.3 

62.6 

61.2 

64.2 

106.4 

2.0 

(2.8) 

(  2.2) 

8.9 

4.5 

Sovreai  WAk  D«t«.  FA*  Foracaata. 


The  workload  at  the  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  Is  forecast  to  Increase 
at  a  3.3  percent  average  annual  rate  between  1981  and  1993.  The  Increased 
deaand  will  coae  prlaarlly  froa  the  coaauters  and  general  aviation.  Coaauter 
aircraft  handled  at  the  Centers  are  projected  to  alaost  double  over  the  next 
12  years. 
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In  summary,  aviation  activity  will  experience  a  decline  In  1982  but  Is  then 
expected  to  grow  faster  than  the  general  economy.  Aviation  will  continue  to 
dominate  all  other  transportation  modes  In  the  commercial  Intercity  passenger 
market.  Coomiuter  operations  and  business  use  of  general  aviation  are  expected 
to  experience  greater  growth  than  the  larger  airlines  and  personal  use  of 
general  aviation. 
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CHAPTER  II 


BASELINE  FORECASTS 

Ever  since  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  was  passed  In  1978,  aviation  and  all 
Its  components — the  manufacturers,  the  airlines,  airports,  service  providers 
and  Government  agencles-*-have  participated  In  a  dynaodc  transition. 
Relationships  and  products  that  had  ser^d  aviation  well  In  Its  regulated 
years  are  now  being  realigned  to  meet  the  new  demands  on  the  system. 

In  the  three  years  since  deregulation,  some  37  carriers  have  been  added  to  the 
long  established  list  of  certificated  carriers.  Major  mergers  or  acquisitions 
have  occurred  and  several  others  have  received  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
permission.  Significant  changes  In  the  route  structures  of  all  airlines  can 
be  expected  to  continue  for  several  years.  The  certificated  air  carriers  and 
commuters  will  continue  to  ground  Inefficient  aircraft  and  Introduce  more 
cost-effective  aircraft  Into  their  fleets.  To  help  reduce  costs.  Individual 
carriers  will  attempt  to  standardize  their  fleets  by  using  fewer  types  of 
aircraft;  however,  the  mix  of  aircraft  using  the  Nation's  airspace  will  become 
more  diverse.  New  carriers  will  continue  to  buy  used  aircraft  at  depressed 
prices  and  provide  low  price  service  In  selected  high  density  markets. 

The  character  of  general  aviation  will  continue  to  change.  An  Increasing 
number  of  people  use  general  aviation  to  meet  demands  on  their  time.  These 
flyers  will  concentrate  their  activities  at  those  airports  where  aviation 
facilities  are  most  extensive  and  idiere  groundslde  services  are  most 
convenient . 

The  official  forecasts  of  aviation  activity  and  FAA  wrkload  for  the  years 
1982  to  1993  are  discussed  below.  The  baseline  fonecasts  are  presented  In 
tabular  form  In  Chapter  IV. 

Economic  Overview 

During  1981,  U.S.  oil  prices,  as  measured  by  the  oil  and  gas  deflator. 
Increased  by  13  percent.  The  U.S.  consumer  price  Index  rose  by  over 
11  percent.  The  growth  In  the  Nation's  output  of  goods  and  services  slowed 
considerably  from  the  5  percent  average  annual  growth  rate  for  the  1975-1979 
period.  Gross  national  product,  adjusted  for  Inflation,  rose  by  less  than 
2  percent  while  real  disposable  Income  Increased  by  1.8  percent. 

Although  the  economy  Is  expected  to  rebound  sharply  during  the  latter  half  of 
1982,  a  moderate  decline  In  aviation  activity  Is  forecast  In  1982.  Inflation 
Is  expected  to  moderate  during  this  same  time  period,  reflecting  a  real 
decline  In  fuel  prices  In  both  1982  and  1983.  This  real  decline  In  fuel 
prices,  coupled  with  strong  economic  growth  In  the  latter  half  of  1982,  Is 
expected  to  result  In  a  sharp  rebound  In  aviation  activity  In  1983. 


Forecast  Assunptlons 


The  economic  scenario  used  In  developing  Che  FAA  baseline  aviation  forecasts 
was  provided  by  Che  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  principal  series  used  In  the  forecasts  are  presented  here. 
Specific  assumptions  used  in  the  Individual  models  are  discussed  In  the 
following  pages. 

Gross  national  product  Is  forecast  Co  grow  in  real  terms,  l.e.,  adjusted  for 
Inflation,  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent  throughout  the  forecast 
period.  This  compares  with  an  average  rate  of  3.5  percent  over  the  last  six 
years. 

Disposable  personal  Income,  In  1972  dollars,  is  expected  to  grow  at  a 
3.3  percent  annual  rate,  from  il,034.8  billion  In  1981  to  il, 530.1  billion  In 
1993.  Aided  by  personal  Income  tax  reductions  enacted  In  1981,  disposable 
Income  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  2.7  perrcent  In  1982,  3.6  percent  In  1983, 
and  3.8  percent  In  1984,  further  fueling  the  economy  and  stimulating  aviation 
activity. 


CROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME 
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Consumer  prices  are  forecast  to  continue  to  rise,  but  at  a  rate  considerably 
below  the  1979-1981  rate  of  11.7  percent.  It  is  assumed  that  the  consumer 
price  index  will  rise  8.0  percent  in  1982  and  6.3  percent  In  1983.  However, 
by  1987  the  rate  of  Increase  is  expected  to  slow  to  an  annual  rate  of 
4  percent  and  remain  at  this  growth  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
forecast  period. 

Fuel  prices  are  forecast  to  Increase  by  only  74  percent  between  1981  and 
1993.  Following  two  years  of  »  real  decline  In  fuel  prices,  real  fuel  costs 
are  expected  to  increase  at  about  1  percent  a  year  beginning  In  1984.  The  FAA 
baseline  forecast  assumes  the  general  availability  of  fuel  for  aviation. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND  OIL  AND  GAS  DEFLATOR 
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AVIATION  ACTIVITY  FORECASTS 


GENERAL  AVIATION:  Changing  Composition  of  Activity 

Trends  in  the  overall  economy  are  creating  major  changes  within  general 
aviation*  Over  the  past  several  years  general  aviation  has  becoaw 
increasingly  important  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  bulsness  use.  Events 
which  have  contributed  to  this  are  changes  in  tax  legislation,  rapid 
escalation  of  fuel  prices,  business  dispersion  and  centralised  management, 
changing  air  carrier  route  structures  and  the  cost  advantage  of  general 
aviation  relative  to  other  competing  modes  of  transportation.  Evidence  for 
this  Increase  in  business  use  may  be  drawn  from  the  patterns  of  growth  in  the 
general  aviation  fleet,  aircraft  sales,  total  hours  flown,  and  the  pilot 
population. 

Fleet  Composition  and  Aircraft  Sales 

As  of  January  1,  1981,  the  general  aviation  fleet  consisted  of  211,000  air¬ 
craft,  representing  an  annual  growth  rate  of  4.6  percent  during  the  1975  to 
1981  period.  During  this  same  period,  single-engine  piston  aircraft  increased 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  4.2  percent  and  the  turbine  powered  aircraft  grew  at  a 
11.5  percent  rate.  The  total  fleet  increased  only  0.3  percent  in  1981; 
however,  the  turbine  powered  part  of  the  fleet  experienced  a  7.3  percent 
Increase.  While,  in  the  short-term,  the  growth  rate  of  the  fleet  will  be  less 
than  has  been  experienced  during  the  1970' s,  the  long-term  trend  suggests  a 
sustained  growth  close  to  historical  levels. 

Total  production  of  general  aviation  aircraft  (excluding  helicopters, 
balloons,  dirigibles,  and  gliders)  declined  about  20  percent  in  1981.  While 
production  of  single  engine  and  multi-engine  piston  aircraft  declined 
significantly,  the  production  of  turbo-prop  and  turbo-jet  aircraft  increased 
19  percent  and  15  percent,  respectively.  Latest  Industry  estimates  Indicate 
that  1982  production  levels  will  decline  over  13  percent  to  approximately 
8,200  aircraft. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTION 


As  of 
January  1 

Total 

Piston 

Single  Multi- 

Engine  Engine 

Turboprop 

Turbojet 

1975 

14,056 

11,439 

2,116 

305 

196 

1976 

15,449 

12,783 

2,120 

359 

187 

1977 

16,907 

14,057 

2,195 

428 

227 

1978 

17,811 

14,398 

2,634 

548 

231 

1979 

17,048 

13,286 

2,843 

637 

282 

1980 

11,877 

8,640 

2,116 

795 

326 

1981 

9,457 

6,608 

1,542 

918 

389 

Source:  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association. 


Industry  sources  indicate  that  approxiaately  90  percent  of  the  sales  of 
general  aviation  jet  aircraft  are  Intended  for  business  use.  Approxiaately 
80  to  85  perceggt  of  the  turbo-prop  aircraft  and  about  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
Bultl-englne  piston  aircraft  are  purchased  for  business  use.  Less  than 
30  percent  of  the  single  engine  piston  aircraft  are  sold  for  business 
purposes.  However,  the  percentage  of  single  engine  piston  aircraft  sales 
Intended  for  business  use  has  Increased  froa  about  10  percent  in  1969  to 
approxiaately  25  percent  In  1978,  while  the  percentage  of  single  engine 
aircraft  purchased  for  personal  use  has  declined  froa  42  percent  to 
34  percent,  and  Instructional  use,  froa  27  percent  to  17  percent  during  this 
period. 

An  indication  of  the  growth  In  the  draand  for  air  traffic  control  and 
navigation  services  by  general  aviation  Is  the  significant  growth  In  the 
nuaber  of  aircraft  equipped  with  sophisticated  avionics.  This  trend  is  most 
pronounced  for  .piston  aircraft  and  rotorcraft.  For  example,  for  the  period 
1977  through  1980,  the  piston  fleet  population  grew  19  percent,  while  the 
number  of  aircraft  equipped  with  transponders  grew  44  percent,  and  the  number 
equipped  with  Instrument  Landing  System's  (ILS)  grew  34  percent.  Turbojet  and 
turboprop  aircraft  typically  are  equipped  to  stake  full  use  of  navigation  and 
air  traffic  control  services.  The  table  below  shows  the  growth  rates  for 
4  types  of  avionics  equipment  by  equipment  type  as  well  as  the  growth  in  fleet 
population  by  aircraft  type. 


GROWTH  IS  AVIONICS  EQUIPMENT  BY  AIRCRAFT  TYPE 
1977-1980 


Fleet 

Aircraft  Population  _ Avionics  Equipment  Growth  Rates 


Type 

Growth  Rate 

Communications 

Transponders 

ILS 

Navigation 

x 

X 

X 

nr 

X 

Piston 

19 

21 

44 

34 

23 

Rotorcraft 

32 

32 

72 

98 

50 

Turboprop* 

44 

40 

40 

41 

40 

Turbojet 

36 

36 

36 

39 

39 

Source:  General  Aviation  Activity  and  Avionics  Survey,  FAA. 


*The  difference  In  growth  rates  between  the  turboprop  fleet  and  turboprop 
aircraft  equipped  with  avionics  Is  due  to  sampling  error.  Since  the 
differences  among  the  rates  are  not  statistically  significant.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  all  rates  are  equivalent. 


Hours  Flown 


The  FAA  estimate  of  total  general  aviation  hours  flown  in  FY  1981  was  A2.7 
million  hours.  Single-engine  piston  aircraft  accounted  for  69  percent  of  all 
hours  flown,  multi-engine  aircraft  for  16  percent,  and  turbine  powered 
aircraft  for  9  percent.  The  single-engine  piston  aircraft  hours  flown  grew 
less  than  2  percent  in  1981,  while  turboprop  hours  Increased  9.5  percent  and 
turbojet  hours  flo%m  increased  7.7  percent.  During  the  period  1975  through 
1981,  single-engine  piston  aircraft  hours  flown  Increased  at  a  4.3  percent 
rate,  turbine  powered  aircraft  hours  grew  at  a  9.9  percent  rate,  and  total 
hours  flown  grew  at  a  yearly  rate  of  5.0  percent. 

In  1980,  personal  and  instructional  use  accounted  for  36  percent  of  all  hours 
flown,  and  business  and  executive  for  approximately  34  percent,  compared  to 
52  percent  and  28  percent  respectively  in  1970.  Between  1970  and  1980  the  use 
of  general  aviation  for  business  grew  at  a  7  percent  rate,  personal  use  grew 
at  a  2  percent  rate,  while  instructional  use  declined  at  a  2  percent  rate. 

Pilot  Population 

Recent  trends  within  the  general  aviation  pilot  population  provide  further 
evidence  of  this  sector's  changing  characteristics.  As  of  January  1,  1981, 
42  percent  of  the  licensed  pilots  possessed  an  Instrument  rating  compared  to 
32  percent  in  1970.  While  the  total  pilot  population  is  growing  at  a 
2  percent  annual  rate,  the  number  of  Instrument  rated  pilots  is  growing  at  a 
5  percent  rate. 

Between  1975  and  1978,  a  period  of  economic  growth  and  relatively  stable  real 
fuel  costs,  the  number  of  student  pilots  increased  from  177,000  to  205,000. 
However,  this  number  declined  by  5  percent  in  1981  and  current  data  indicates 
a  further  decline  in  1982.  This  drop  is  attributable  to  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  fuel  and  the  economic  downturn.  Thus,  while  in  the  short-run  the 
number  of  student  pilots  will  remain  stable,  the  long-term  trend  suggests  the 
number  of  individuals  who  want  to  become  pilots  will  continue  to  grow  at  the 
historical  rate. 

Forecast 

The  short  range  forecast  for  general  aviation  hours  flown  calls  for  an 
increase  from  42.7  million  hours  in  1981  to  43.9  million  hours  in  1982. 
Growth  over  the  entire  forecast  period  is  expected  to  average  4.4  percent  per 
year,  resulting  in  an  estimated  71.5  million  hours  flown  in  1993. 
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The  Industry  will  experience  a  continuation  of  slow  growth  in  the  general 
aviation  fleet  in  the  1981-1983  time  period.  There  will  be  variations  in  the 
number  of  aircraft  added  to  the  fleet  each  year  due  in  part  to  changes  in 
economic  conditions.  However,  the  net  addition  to  the  fleet  will  average 
approximately  10,000  aircraft  per  year  between  1981  and  1993. 


Active  General  Aviation  Aircraft 
(thoueanda) 


1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993 

Calender  Years 

Source;  FAA  Stttiitic«l  Handbook  of  Aviation 


The  significant  trend  masked  by  the  large  number  of  single  engine  piston 
aircraft  in  the  fleet  is  the  continued  growth  among  turbine  powered  aircraft. 
The  number  of  turbine  powered  aircraft  is  projected  to  more  than  double  from 
7,100  in  1981  to  15,700  in  1993.  These  new  sophisticated  aircraft  are 
expected  to  make  extensive  use  of  FAA  provided  services. 
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Active  Turboprop  and  Turbojet  Aircraft 
(thousands) 


Calender  Years 

Source:  FAA  Statistical  Hatidbook  of  Aviation 


AIR  CARRIERS:  A  Sustained  Period  of  Growth 

The  period  since  deregulation  has  been  a  time  for  experimentation  and  learning 
for  the  Nation's  air  carriers*  The  air  carriers  entered  new  markets,  dropped 
out  of  unprofitable  markets,  rationalized  their  route  systems,  and  experimented 
with  fares*  During  the  1978-81  time  period,  the  air  carrier  Industry  was 
subjected  to  a  rapid  rise  In  operating  costs,  due  largely  to  a  153  percent 
Increase  In  the  price  of  fuel*  The  domestic  air  carriers  were  paying 
40*3  cents  per  gallon  at  the  end  of  1978*  By  September  1981,  the  price  was  up 
to  il*02  cents  per  gallon*  In  1978,  fuel  accounted  for  19*7  percent  of  total 
operating  costs*  In  1981,  the  figure  was  up  to  28*9  percent,  down  slightly 
from  the  1980  figure  of  29.1  percent. 
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Air  Carrier  Fuei  Prices 


1970  71  72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79  80  81 

Fixal  Years 


Source:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


Cost/Revenue  Relationship 

The  air  carriers  Introduced  a  variety  of  discount  fares  to  promote  new  services 
established  under  deregulation  and  to  respond  to  the  new  low-cost  competition 
entering  established  markets.  However,  operating  expenses  continued  to  rise 
sharply  due  to  higher  fuel  and  labor  costs,  the  costs  of  Introducing  new 
sendees  and  general  Inflation.  The  carriers  petitioned  for,  and  were  awarded, 
increases  In  basic  fare  levels  of  37  percent  In  the  first  three  years  of 
deregulation.  Yet,  revenue  Increases  failed  to  match  the  Increase  In  costs. 

Compounding  these  problems,  the  Nation's  basic  economic  growth  slowed 
throughout  1980-81  and  la  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  1982.  Despite  an 
expected  upturn  in  the  second  half  of  1982,  air  travel  will  remain  at  levels 
below  1981.  As  a  result  of  this  slow  economic  growth,  the  domestic  trunk 
airlines  Incurred  operating  losses  of  |384  million  In  1980  and  estimated  losses 
of  over  |600  million  In  1981. 
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The  effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Industry  is  Illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  revenue  and  expense  trends  for  1980.  Operating  revenues 
Increased  by  almost  19  percent  over  1979,  but  operating  expenses  rose  by 
20  percent.  This  negative  revenue/cost  relationship  has  continued  Into  1981 
and  was  made  worse  by  declining  traffic  demand  and  load  factors. 

Domestic  airline  revenue  passenger  miles  began  a  general  decline  In  March  1980 
that  continued  unabated  throughout  1981.  The  decline  of  3  percent  In  1981 
would  have  been  greater  except  for  a  strong  showing  by  local  service  carriers 
and  the  reporting  of  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Island  traffic  as  domestic  beginning 
January  1,  1981.  The  domestic  trunklines  revenue  passenger  miles,  despite  the 
Inclusion  of  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Island  traffic,  declined  almost  8  percent  in 
1981,  while  the  local  service  carriers  reported  traffic  gains  of  almost 
13  percent. 

Route  Structure 

The  operating  structure  of  the  domestic  air  carrier  Industry  continued  to 
change  markedly  In  1980  and  1981.  The  trunklines.  In  an  effort  to  develop  more 
profitable  and  energy  efficient  route  systems,  continued  to  eliminate  service 
on  unprofitable  and  less  profitable  short-haul,  low  density  routes.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  them  established  new  city-pair  services  and  expanded 
services  In  existing  markets.  The  local  service  carriers  followed  a  similar 
pattern  but  generally  In  lower  density  and  shorter  distance  markets.  Former 
intrastate  carriers  In  California,  Texas  and  Florida  continued  their  expansion 
Into  new  interstate  and  International  markets  In  direct  competition  with 
established  trunk  and  local  service  carriers.  Similarly,  a  number  of  newly 
established  carriers  began  point-to-point  service  in  a  number  of  high  density 
markets  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  also  In  direct  competition  with 
established  carriers. 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  Is  reflected  In  the  distribution  of  revenue 
passenger  miles,  aircraft  miles  scheduled,  the  number  of  departures  offered, 
and  average  trip  length  for  each  of  three  carrier  groups:  domestic  trunks, 
local  service  carriers,  and  six  carriers  certificated  since  deregulation.*  The 
trunklines  still  dominate  the  U.S.  scheduled  domestic  air  carrier  Industry,  but 
their  proportion  of  passenger  miles,  aircraft  miles  and  departures  has  declined 
substantially  while  their  average  passenger  trip  length  has  Increased 
significantly.  For  example,  comparing  September  1979  and  September  1981,  the 
domestic  trunk's  share  of  scheduled  domestic  revenue  passenger  miles  declined 
from  87.5  percent  to  79.1  percent  and  their  share  of  domestic  aircraft  miles 
declined  from  79.1  percent  to  71.1  percent.  Scheduled  departures  declined  from 
59.2  to  50.6  percent  of  total  domestic  departures  during  the  same  period.  The 
trunks  average  passenger  trip  length  Increased  from  an  average  of  848  miles  in 
1979  to  904  miles  In  1981. 


Includes  Air  Florida,  PSA,  Southwest,  Midway,  New  York  Air,  and  People  Express. 
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During  this  same  period,  the  local  service  carriers  Increased  their  share  of 
scheduled  domestic  revenue  passenger  miles  from  8.3  percent  to  12.2  percent, 
their  share  of  domestic  aircraft  miles  from  13.2  percent  to  17.6  percent,  and 
their  share  of  departures  from  24.1  percent  to  27.2  percent.  The  local  service 
carriers'  average  passenger  trip  length  shoved  a  sharp  Increase  from  375  miles 
to  449  miles.  The  6  carriers  certificated  since  deregulation  accounted  for 
3.9  percent  of  scheduled  domestic  passenger  miles  In  September  1981,  up  from 
the  2.4  percent  share  held  In  September  1979.  These  carriers  also  Increased 
their  share  of  scheduled  aircraft  miles  from  1.9  percent  to  4.6  percent,  their 
share  of  departures  from  3.7  percent  to  6.9  percent,  and  their  average 
passenger  trip  length  from  337  miles  to  354  miles. 

These  shifts  In  the  distribution  of  passenger  miles,  aircraft  miles,  departures 
and  passenger  trip  lengths  reflect  the  different  approaches  of,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  the  respective  carrier  groups  have  responded  to  changes  in  the 
economy  and  the  market  entry  and  exit  freedom.  Overall,  however,  these  shifts 
reflect  the  Impact  that  the  entry  of  new  carriers,  or  deregulation,  has  had  on 
the  domestic  trunkline  carriers. 

The  shifts  also  reflect  the  carriers'  attempts  to  best  utilize  their  aircraft 
fleets  In  the  most  fuel  efficient  and  profitable  manner.  The  average  seating 
capacity  of  both  trunk  and  local  service  aircraft  continued  to  Increase  during 
1980  and  1981.  The  trunks'  aircraft  averaged  149  seats  In  1979,  154  In  1980 
and  159  In  1981.  The  locals'  aircraft  averaged  92  seats  In  1979,  99  seats  In 
1980  and  103  seats  In  1981. 

The  domestic  trunks'  load  factor  declined  4.7  points  in  1980  to  58.6  percent 
and  another  point  In  1981  to  57.6  percent.  Local  service  carriers'  load  factor 
declined  5.2  points  to  54.5  percent  In  1980,  but  Increased  by  1  point  in  1981 
to  55.5  percent.  The  trunks'  load  factor  declines  are  the  result  of  this 
segments  declining  traffic  levels  In  1980  and  1981.  Despite  the  continuation 
of  strong  traffic  growth  by  local  service  carriers  In  both  1980  and  1981, 
capacity  Increases  of  nearly  IS  percent  In  1980  and  10  percent  In  1981  caused 
load  factors  to  declln*  below  1979  levels. 

Assumptions  for  Air  Carrier  Forecasts 

The  baseline  forecasts  of  air  carrier  activity  over  the  next  12  years 
anticipate  that  the  Industry  will  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  deregulation 
process  for  several  more  years.  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  all  of  the  changes 
that  will  occur  In  the  Industry  In  the  years  ahead,  but  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  some  additional  mergers  of  carriers,  that  we  will  see  the  emergence  of 
several  new  low-cost  airlines,  and  that  one  or  more  carriers  may  cease 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resulting  route  systems  and  service 
patterns  available  to  the  traveling  public  will  almost  certainly  reflect  a 
better  balance  of  service  In  terms  of  trip  frequencies  and  costs  than  would  be 
the  case  under  a  more  closely  regulated  system.  The  carriers  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  experimentation  with  new,  innovative  ways  of  developing  travel 
markets.  Likewise,  the  carriers  will  be  able  to  come  closer  to  utilizing  their 
particular  fleets  of  aircraft  In  the  most  fuel  efficient  and  profitable  manner. 
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with  respect  to  specific  assumptions.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  type  of  route 
structure  changes  evident  during  the  1979-1981  period  will,  because  of 
short-term  system  constraints,  accelerate  during  1982.  The  average  domestic 
passenger  trip  length  Is  expected  to  Increase  28  miles  between  1981  and  1984, 
20  miles  In  1982  alone,  as  the  larger  air  carriers  reduce  frequencies  or 
eliminate  service  on  many  marginally  profitable  short-  and  medium-haul  routes. 
However,  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  average  trip  length  will  resume  Its 
historical  growth  of  two  to  three  miles  per  year  beginning  In  1985,  Increasing 
to  803  miles  In  1993.  Based  upon  the  changing  structure  of  the  Industry,  It  Is 
felt  that  an  average  domestic  trip  length  of  803  miles  by  1993  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  and  well  within  any  upper  bound. 


Average  Passenger  Trip  Length 
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The  average  revenue  received  per  passenger  mile  (yield)  is  forecast  to  Increase 
by  almost  32  percent  between  1981  and  1984  as  the  air  carriers  eliminate  or 
tighten  restrictions  on  discount  fares.  Yield  assumptions  also  include  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  passenger  ticket  tax  from  5.0  to  8.0  percent, 
effective  July  1982.  Between  1984  and  1993,  It  Is  anticipated  that  yield  will 
grow  at  a  more  moderate  4.7  percent  annual  rate.  However,  after  adjusting  for 
Inflation,  yield  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  only  0.5  percent  annually  between 
1985  and  1993.  For  the  entire  forecast  period,  yield  Is  expected  to  grow  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  6  percent  In  current  dollars,  but  only  1.2  percent  In 
'real'  terms.  The  significantly  lower  growth  Is  based  on  the  assumptions  of 
further  system  optimization,  greater  market  competition,  and  the  Introduction 
of  new,  larger,  more  fuel  efficient  aircraft  with  lower  unit  operating  costs 
than  today's  aircraft. 


Revenue  per  Pessenger  Mile 


Fiscal  Years 


Source:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


Despite  short-term  capacity  constraints,  the  load  factor  is  expected  to 
Increase  to  only  59.3  percent  in  1982,  gradually  increasing  to  60.5  percent  in 
1983  and  61.5  percent  in  1984.  Load  factors  are  then  forecast  to  Increase  to 
63  percent  by  1987  and  maintain  that  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
forecast  period. 


Passenger  Load  Factor 


The  Industry  is  also  expected  to  accelerate  its  program  of  replacing  older 
aircraft  with  quieter,  larger  capacity,  and  more  fuel  efficient  aircraft.  As 
a  result,  the  industry's  average  aircraft  seating  capacity  is  forecast  to 
Increase  by  10  seats  in  1982,  and  then  resume  the  historical  gro%rth  of  three 
to  four  seats  per  year,  increasing  from  153  seats  in  1982  to  190  seats  in  1993. 
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Average  Seats  per  Aircraft 


Source:  Civil  Aaroneutici  Boerd 


Forecast 

Air  carrier  domestic  enplanements  are  expected  to  decline  3.2  percent  In 
1982.  However,  enplanements  are  forecast  to  Increase  5.1  percent  In  1983  and 
6.7  percent  In  1984,  reflecting  the  upturn  In  the  general  economy  beginning  In 
the  second  half  of  1982,  and  a  return  of  the  air  traffic  control  system  to 
near  normalcy.  Over  the  entire  forecast  period,  growth  In  enplanements  Is 
expected  to  be  strong.  Increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.6  percent 
between  1981  and  1993  to  455.5  million  passengers. 


United  States  Certificated  Route  Air  Carrier 
Domestic  Revenue  Passenger  Enpianements 
(miiiions) 


After  a  marginal  decline  In  1982,  revenue  passenger  miles  are  expected  to  grow 
at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  enpianements  due  to  the  Increase  in  average 
trip  length.  Revenue  passenger  miles  are  forecast  to  Increase  an  average  of 
5.3  percent  per  year  between  1961  and  1993,  to  365.8  billion  passenger  miles. 
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United  States  Certificated  Route  Air  Carrier 
Domestic  Revenue  Passenger  Miles 
(billions) 


The  international  portion  of  U.S.  air  carrier  market  is  expected  to  grow  at  a 
aomewhat  slower  rate  than  that  projected  for  the  domestic  portion*  After 
declining  over  7  percent  in  1981,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  reclassification 
of  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Island  traffic  as  domestic,  international  revenue 
passenger  miles  are  expected  to  Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.7  percent 
between  1981  and  1993.  Enplanements  are  also  expected  to  increase  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4.7  percent,  to  36.7  million  in  1993. 


COMMUTER  AIRLINES:  Development  of  a  Stable  Route  Structure 

Between  1975  and  1980,  commuter  airlines'  passenger  enplanements  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  15.4  percent  while  revenue  passenger  miles  Increased  at  a 
20  percent  rate.  In  1981,  both  total  commuter  enplanements  and  revenue 
passenger  miles  experienced  declines  of  1.5  percent  and  2.0  percent, 
respectively.  Enplanements  and  passenger  miles  In  the  48  conterminous  states 
declined  by  2.6  percent  and  3.0  percent,  respectively. 

The  number  of  commuter  carriers  has  gromi  very  rapidly  over  the  past  decade  as 
new  carriers  were  established  and  air  taxi  operators  received  certification 
for  scheduled  service.  Since  deregulation,  some  30  commuter  carriers  had 
petitioned  for,  and  been  awarded,  certificated  route  air  carrier  status  for 
all  or  part  of  their  route  networks. 

Recognition  and  Growth 

Passage  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  In  1978  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
single  most  Important  events  focusing  attention  on  the  commuter  airline 
industry.  It  raised  the  maximum  number  of  seats  permitted  In  a  commuter 
aircraft  to  56,  later  Increased  to  60  by  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regulatory 
action.  For  the  first  time,  the  Act  made  these  smaller  carriers  eligible  for 
Federal  loan  guarantees  for  aircraft  purchases  and  also  extended  subsidy 
qualification  to  them  under  the  CAB's  Essential  Air  Service  Program.  While 
only  a  small  portion  of  commuter  aircraft  and  markets  are  supported  by  these 
programs,  passage  of  the  legislation  has  contributed  to  the  greater  presence 
of  these  carriers  In  their  markets. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  larger  trunkline  air  carriers  have  begun  to 
rationalise  their  route  structures  so  as  to  Increase  aircraft  utilisation  and 
fuel  efficiency.  The  result  has  been  that  the  commuters  have  been  able  to 
move  Into  those  markets  that  were  no  longer  served  by  the  larger  jet  aircraft 
of  the  trunk  and  local  service  carriers.  In  most  cases,  the  affected 
communities  have  gained  from  commuter  replacement  of  the  air  carriers.  In 
general,  where  replacement  of  service  has  occurred,  the  communities  are 
offered  greater  schedule  frequency  than  the  air  carriers  could  afford,  given 
their  large  aircraft  and  the  low  passenger  density  of  the  markets.  In  many 
markets,  demand  has  substantially  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  greater 
schedule  frequency. 

There  Is  a  growing  trend  toward  utilization  of  new  larger  turbo-prop  aircraft 
by  cosnuter  carriers.  As  such,  several  aircraft  manufacturers  have 
development  plans  to  design  new  aircraft  for  the  thin,  short-haul  markets 
serviced  by  the  commuters,  one  more  indication  of  the  marketplace  presence 
enjoyed  by  these  carriers.  In  the  past,  commuters  were  largely  restricted  to 
the  use  of  general  aviation  aircraft.  Today,  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and,  more  significantly.  In  other  countries  are  delivering  aircraft 
designed  to  efficiently  serve  commuter  markets.  These  larger  aircraft  are 
proving  attractive  to  travelers  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  the  air  carrier 
jets. 
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with  the  move  to  larger  aircraft  and  greatly  expanded  route  structures,  many 
of  the  commuter  carriers  resemble  the  local  service  carriers  of  an  earlier 
day.  Improved  passenger  service.  Joint  fares  and  reservation  tle-lns  with  the 
major  carriers  all  contribute  to  their  ability  to  service  the  public. 

Assumptions  for  Commuter  Forecast 

Although  Initially  Impacted  by  the  Instability  of  air  carrier  flight  schedules 
at  major  hub  airports  In  August  and  September  1981,  It  is  expected  that 
commuter  carriers  will  benefit  In  the  intermediate-  and  long-term  by  starting 
service  in  many  of  the  short-haul  markets  abandoned  by  the  larger  air 
carriers.  It  Is  also  expected  that  the  average  number  of  seats  per  aircraft, 
the  number  of  city-pairs  served  and  the  average  stage  length  will  Increase 
over  the  forecast  period.  Howver,  It  Is  assumed  that  the  commuters  will 
continue  to  service  primarily  those  markets  under  200  miles  where  they  are  now 
concentrated.  Growth  achieved  through  replacement  of  air  carrier  service  will 
cease  to  be  a  major  factor  by  1985.  After  that  time,  growth  for  the  industry 
Is  expected  to  come  from  increasing  demand  placed  on  a  stable,  mature  commuter 
airline  Industry. 

Forecast 

After  a  brief  downturn  in  the  demand  for  commuter  service  In  1981  and  1982, 
the  forecast  shows  that  the  strong  growth  In  commuter  activity  relative  to 
other  segments  of  Che  aviation  Industry  is  expected  to  resume  In  1963.  The 
forecast  anticipates  higher  growth  rate  in  the  early  years  of  the  forecast 
period  and  a  gradual  decline  In  the  magnitude  of  that  growth  as  1993  Is 
approached . 

By  1983,  the  commuters  are  forecast  to  enplane  14.9  million  passengers,  a 
15.5  percent  increase  over  the  depressed  1981  levels.  Revenue  passenger  miles 
are  forecast  to  be  18.5  percent  above  1981  levels,  or  2.0  billion  passenger 
miles.  Passenger  enplanements  are  anticipated  to  grow  13.4  percent  in  1984 
and  11.2  percent  In  1985,  while  revenue  passenger  miles  are  expected  to  grow 
15.3  percent  In  1984  and  13.2  percent  in  1985. 

However,  these  rates  of  growth  are  not  expected  to  be  maintained  over  the 
entire  forecast  period  as  the  commuter  market  matures.  Thus,  the  expected 
average  growth  rate  between  1981  and  1993  Is  8.6  percent  for  enplanements  and 
9.7  percent  for  passenger  miles.  This  forecast  Implies  that  enplanements  will 
more  chan  double  their  1981  level  during  the  forecast  period  to  34.8  million 
enplanements  In  1993.  Revenue  passenger  miles  will  more  than  triple  their 
1981  level  to  5.6  billion  In  1993. 
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Commuter  Enpianements 
(mililofie) 
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Fiscal  Years 


Source:  Civil  Acroneutia  Boerd 


FAA  WORKLOAD  FORECASTS 

AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL:  Accoamodatlng  Growth 

The  FAA  provides  the  aviation  conmunlty  sslth  three  operational  services:  air 
traffic  control  at  selected  airports,  traffic  surveillance  and  aircraft 
separation  by  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers,  and  flight  planning  and  pilot 
briefs  at  the  Flight  Service  Stations.  All  four  categories  of  aviation — 
general  aviation,  air  carrier,  coamuter  and  military — employ  these  services  to 
enhance  aviation  traffic  safety. 

Multiple  Indicators  are  used  to  describe  the  total  FAA  operational  srorkload. 
The  four  categories  of  system  users  differ  In  the  demands  they  Impose  on  the 
air  traffic  system.  Consequently,  no  single  measure  typifies  past  trends  and 
future  demand  for  these  FAA  services.  There  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  different  socioeconomic  forces  driving  the  growth  of  each  of  the  system 


Tower  Activity 

Aviation  activity  at  FAA  towered  airports,  which  declined  by  4.1  percent  In 
1980,  Incurred  a  further  decline  of  6.9  percent  In  1981.  Demand  by  air 
carriers  and  general  aviation  declined  while  military  operations  remained 
about  constant.  General  aviation  led  the  decline  as  operations  fell 
11.6  percent  below  1980  levels.  Only  commuter  operations,  the  fastest  growing 
category  over  the  past  several  years,  showed  an  Increase  In  1981,  up 
6.5  percent  over  1980  levels. 

Notwithstanding  capacity  reductions,  total  operations  at  FAA  towered  airports 
were  expected  to  decline  In  1981.  General  aviation  and  air  carriers  showed 
declines  of  8.0  and  3.8  percent,  respectively.  Itinerant  operations  by 
general  aviation  declined  only  4.1  percent  In  1981,  reflecting  the  Increasing 
utility  of  general  aviation  to  business.  Military  use  of  FAA  facilities, 
which  had  held  constant  over  the  past  several  years,  held  constant  at  2.5 
million  operations  In  1981. 

Instrument  operations  handled  at  FAA  towers  have  shown  uninterrupted  growth 
over  the  past  decade.  However,  due  to  the  recession  and  constraints  placed  on 
the  system.  Instrument  operations  declined  2.6  percent  In  1961,  led  by  a 

3.8  percent  reduction  In  air  carrier  operations.  Commuter  operations  showed 
an  Increase  of  12.2  percent  In  1981,  while  military  operations  declined 

4.9  percent. 

Center  Traffic 

In  the  four  years  between  1976  and  1980,  the  number  of  aircraft  flying  under 
Instrument  rules  handled  by  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers'  personnel 
Increased  dramatically  from  23.9  to  30.1  million,  or  6.2  million  additional 
aircraft  handled  In  1980.  The  growth  for  the  period  1970  to  1976  was  Just 
2.3  million.  As  Is  the  case  with  the  instrument  operations  at  FAA  towers, 
this  recent  rapid  Increase  Is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  commuter 
Industry  as  well  as  increasing  capability  of  general  aviation  pilots  and 
aircraft.  However,  despite  an  Increase  of  11.5  percent  for  commuters  In  1981, 
the  total  number  of  aircraft  handled  by  the  Centers  declined  by  2.7  percent. 
This  resulted  largely  from  a  decline  of  7.2  percent  in  the  number  of  air 
carrier  aircraft  handled.  The  number  of  general  aviation  and  military 
aircraft  handled  remained  constant  at  1980  levels  during  1981. 

Flight  Service  Station  Activity 

User  demands  on  the  Flight  Service  Stations  began  a  decline  in  1980  which 
continued  into  1981.  In  1981,  the  total  number  of  pilot  briefings,  flight 
plans  originated  and  aircraft  contacted  decreased  2.6  percent  from  1980  levels 
to  62.6  million. 
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Assumptions  for  FAA  Workload  Forecasts 


Growth  in  FAA  workload  measures  is  a  function  of  demand  Imposed  on  the 
National  Airspace  System  plus  inclusion  of  aviation  activity  at  locations 
previously  not  provided  FAA  services*  Thus,  the  number  of  aircraft  operations 
at  FAA  towered  airports  in  1993  will  consist  of  traffic  at  current  towers  plus 
those  airports  with  newly  commissioned  towers  during  the  forecast  period.  The 
forecast  does  reflect  temporary  tower  closures.  Air  carrier  operations  for 
1982  were  developed  based  on  analysis  of  published  schedules. 

Because  of  increasing  air  traffic  density  at  airports  with  FAA  traffic  control 
service,  the  number  of  Terminal  Control  Areas  and  Terminal  Radar  Service  Areas 
are  expected  to  Increase  during  the  1981-1993  forecast  period.  The 
establishment  of  a  Terminal  Control  Area  at  an  airport  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  existing  visual  flight  rule  traffic  and  increasing  instrument 
operations. 

No  specific  assumptions  beyond  the  changing  traffic  mix  discussed  as  part  of 
the  aviation  activity  forecasts  have  been  made  in  developing  the  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Center  forecast. 

Forecast 

Despite  an  expected  decline  of  14.6  percent  in  1982,  aircraft  operations  at 
FAA  towered  airports  are  forecast  to  Increase  at  a  5.0  percent  annual  rate 
between  1981  and  1993,  from  61.6  million  to  110.4  million.  The  mix  of  traffic 
is  likely  to  become  increasingly  more  heterogeneous  since  the  general  aviation 
and  commuter  fleets  of  smaller  aircraft  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
air  carrier  fleet  of  larger  Jets.  Instrument  operations  at  and  near  airports 
with  FAA  towers  are  forecast  to  Increase  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
3.4  percent  between  1981  and  1993,  despite  a  8.6  percent  decline  in  1982. 


Total  Operations  at  Airports  with  FAA  Traffic  Control  Service 

(millions) 


Filcsl  Years 


Source:  FAA  Air  Traffic  Activity 
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The  workload  at  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  during  the  saae  period  is 
estlaated  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  3*3  percent,  ^proxlaately  44  percent 
of  the  traffic  now  handled  at  the  Centers  are  air  carrier  flights.  By  1993, 
only  37.1  percent  of  the  Centers'  workload  Is  expected  to  be  generated  by  the 
air  carriers,  both  general  aviation  and  air  taxi  Increasing  their  shares  of 
the  totsl  workload. 


IFR  Aircraft  Handled 
(miillona) 


_ _ Fticsl  Ysart 

Source:  FAA  Air  Traffic  Activity 


Total  services  rendered  at  Flight  Service  Stetlons  are  foreoa.  :  to  Increase 
70.0  percent  between  1981  and  1993,  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
4*5  percent. 
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CWm  3  AOBWTIVE  SCB»RIC6 


Aviation 

Forecasts 

Fiscal  Years1982-1993 
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CHAPTER  HI 


ALTERNATIVE  SCENARIOS 


The  view  Into  the  future  Is  always  uncertain*  Events,  now  unknown,  will  occur 
and  upset  the  best  calculations.  Forecasting  techniques  employing  historical 
relationships  and  accounting  for  expected  events  provide  a  rational  and 
controlled  basis  for  prediction  of  future  trends.  The  baseline  forecasts 
presented  In  the  previous  chapter  represent  the  outcome  implicit  In  the 
President's  Economic  Recovery  Program. 

Three  alternative  forecasts  of  aviation  activity  and  FAA  workload  have  been 
prepared  based  on  different  sets  of  economic  and  event  scenarios.  The  Intent 
of  these  scenarios  Is  not  to  forecast  what  Is  expected  to  happen,  but  rather 
to  reflect  what  could  happen  to  aviation  If  the  driving  economic  and  societal 
events  should  change.  The  economic  and  societal  assumptions  underlying  these 
forecasts  are  defined.  Certain  events — such  as  vacation  and  travel  attitudes, 
video  conferencing,  fuel  availability,  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  service, 
airport  groundslde  congestion,  general  aviation  taxes,  and  instniment  pilot 
population  growth — were  assessed  In  developing  the  alternative  scenarios.  The 
formal  processes  of  trend  Impact  analysis  and  cross  Impact  analysis  were 
employed,  resulting  In  either  increases  or  decreases  in  the  forecasts 
generated  with  the  alternative  economic  parameters. 

Forecast  users  are  encouraged  to  Incorporate  these  alternative  forecasts  as  an 
element  In  their  long  range  planning  activities.  The  forecasts  are  national 
In  scope.  The  trends  and  events  discussed  here  are  Intended  as  examples  of 
what  might  happen,  not  necessarily  what  Is  expected  to  happen.  If:  (1)  rapid 
economic  expansion  were  to  occur  and,  (2)  If  recovery  from  the  current 
recession  Is  significantly  delayed.*  Thus,  formal  or  Informal  scenarios  may 
be  developed  In  support  of  specific  capital  projects  using  these  alternatives 
scenarios  as  a  starting  point. 

A  third  scenario  Is  presented  here,  utilizing  the  December  1981  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Wharton  Econometric  Model.  While  differences  do  exist 
between  the  Presidents'  Econometric  Recovery  Program  and  the  Wharton  scenario, 
the  differences  are  a  matter  of  degree  and  well  within  the  expected  error 
range.  In  general,  the  economic  recovery  scenario  contains  a  more  optimistic 
view  relative  to  Wharton's  concerr Ing  growth  and  prices. 

The  tables  on  the  following  pages  provide  a  summary  of  the  three  scenarios  In 
comparison  to  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  year  1993.  The  scenarios  cover 
the  entire  12  year  period.  Thus,  the  reported  values  for  the  economic, 
aviation  activity  and  FAA  workload  measures  represent  the  end  states  if  the 
scenarios  were  to  transpire. 


^A  detailed  description  of  these  two  scenarios  is  contained  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  publication  FAA-AVP-80-8,  FAA  Aviation  Forecast  Fiscal 
Years  1981-1992,  September  1980. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALTESMATXVE  SCENARIO  FORECASTS 
ECONOMIC  VARIABLES 
FT  1993 


EconoBlc  Variable 

Eeonosdc 

Expansion 

Prasldant's 

Econoale 

Recovery 

Wbarton 

Econoaetrlc 

Model 

Stagflation 

GNP  (bllllona  of  72|) 

2,338.7 

2,251.0 

2,096.2 

1,898.9 

CPI  (1967  -  100) 

667.0 

A64.1 

712.6 

605.0 

DPI  (billions  of  72|) 

1,676.7 

1,330.1 

1,404.9 

1,288.1 

Oil  A  Gas  Deflator  (1972  -  100) 

1,290.9 

637.9 

1,259.5 

975.5 

COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVE  SCENARIO  FORECASTS 
AVIATION  ACTIVm 
FT  1993 


Aviation  Activity 

Measure 

Econoalc 

Expansion 

President *s 
Econoalc 
Recovery 

Wharton 

Econoaetrlc 

Model 

Stagflation 

Scheduled  Doacstlc 

Passenger  Traffic 

Revenue  Passenger 

Miles  (billions) 

Revenue  Passenger 

447.4 

365.8 

351.1 

337.5 

Enplaneaents  (allllons) 

607.9 

435.5 

433.5 

458.6 

Fleet  Slse 

Air  Carrier 

4,154 

3,088 

3,068 

2,331 

General  Aviation 
(thousands) 

361.3 

332.9 

324.3 

274.4 

Boors  Flown  (allllons) 

Air  Carrier 

11.3 

8.4 

8.3 

6.3 

General  Aviation 

77.0 

71.5 

66.2 

56.0 
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COMPAKISOII  OP  ALTEBIUTIVB  SCEHARIO  fOIECASTS 
lU  UDIXLQAD 
PT  1993 


Aviation  Activity 

Mcaaura 

Bconoaic 

Expanaiim 

Preaident'a 

Econoalc 

Recovery 

Vharton 

Econoaetric 

Model 

Stagflation 

Totrer  Oparations  (ailliona) 

Total 

121.3 

110.4 

97.0 

59.0 

Itinerant 

84.5 

72.0 

66.9 

46.5 

Air  Carrier 

16.7 

11.7 

10.8 

9.2 

Air  Taxi  and  Comtar 

12.3 

8.8 

8.8 

7.0 

General  Aviation 

54.2 

50.3 

46.1 

30.3 

Military 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Local 

36.8 

38.4 

30.1 

12.5 

General  Aviation 

35.5 

37.1 

28.8 

11.2 

Military 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Inatruaent  Operationa  (allliona) 

Total 

82.6 

55.4 

53.3 

45.1 

Air  Carrier 

17.0 

12.3 

11.3 

9.5 

Air  Taxi  and  Coonuter 

12.1 

8.8 

8.8 

6.6 

General  Aviation 

49.2 

30.4 

29.3 

24.7 

Military 

4.3 

3.9 

3.9 

4.3 

IPR  Aircraft  Handled  (■illlona) 

Total  Handled 

61.3 

43.4 

40.7 

34.1 

Air  Carrier  Handled 

24.5 

16.1 

14.6 

12.8 

Air  Taxi  Handled 

6.0 

5.6 

5.6 

4.3 

General  Aviation  Handled 

24.0 

17.1 

15.9 

12.3 

Military  Handled 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

Plight  Servlcea  (allliona) 

Total 

128.6 

106.4 

98.6 

77.1 

Pilot  Brlefa 

39.9 

32.6 

29.8 

22.5 

Plight  Plana  Originated 

18.6 

15.6 

14.5 

12.3 

Aircraft  Contacted 

11.6 

10.0 

10.0 

7.5 

YEAR-BV-YEAR  WA  FOR  FAA  AVIATIOfJ  FORECASTS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1982-1995 


Aviation 

Forocaata 

Fiscal  Years1982-1993 


CHAPTER  IV 


YEAR-BY-YEAR  DATA  FOR  FAA  AVIATION  FORECASTS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1982-1993 


Chapter  IV  provides  the  detailed  data  for  the  national  aviation  and  FAA 
workload  series  forecasted  by  the  FAA  Office  of  Aviation  Policy  and  Plans. 
The  addition  of  newly  certificated  carriers  reporting  to  the  CAB  since 
deregulation  and  the  reporting  of  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Island  traffic  as 
domestic  beginning  January  1,  1981,  should  be  noted. 
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TABLE  1 


UNITED  STATES  CERTIFICATED  ROUTE  AIR  CARRIER 
SCHEDULED  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 


Fiscal  Year 

Revenue  Passenger  Enplanements 
(millions) 

Revenue  Passenger  Miles 
(billions) 

Total 

Domestic 

International 

Total 

Domestic  Internationa 

Historical* 

1975 

201.9 

184.9 

17.0 

159.0 

127.7 

31.3 

1976 

211.8 

195.1 

16.7 

169.5 

137.3 

32.2 

1977 

234.2 

216.6 

17.6 

187.7 

152.3 

35.4 

1978 

266.7 

246.7 

20.0 

218.9 

176.8 

42.1 

1979(1) 

310.7 

287.1 

23.6 

256.6 

204.8 

51.8 

1980(1) 

302.6 

278.3 

24.3 

258.5 

203.7 

54.8 

1981(2) 

285.7 

264.5 

21.2 

248.2 

197.6 

50.6 

Forecast 

1982 

277.8 

255.9 

21.9 

248.8 

196.8 

52.0 

1983 

292.4 

269.0 

23.4 

263.6 

207.9 

55.7 

1984 

311.7 

287,1 

24.6 

281.3 

222.8 

58.5 

1985 

332.8 

307.2 

25.6 

300.2 

239.3 

60.9 

1986 

354.5 

327.5 

27.0 

320.3 

256.1 

64.2 

1987 

374.9 

346.6 

28.3 

339.5 

272.1 

67.4 

1988 

392.9 

363.3 

29.6 

356.7 

286.3 

70.4 

1989 

411.6 

380.8 

30.8 

374.5 

301.2 

73.3 

1990 

431.0 

399.0 

32.0 

393.0 

316.8 

76.2 

1991 

451.0 

417.4 

33.6 

412.7 

332.7 

80.0 

1992 

471.5 

436.4 

35.1 

432.7 

349.1 

83.6 

1993 

492.2 

455.5 

36.7 

453.2 

365.8 

87.4 

*Source:  CAB  Air  Carrier  Traffic  Statistics. 

Prior  to  1977,  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30. 

Detail  nay  not  add  to  total  because  of  independent  rounding. 

(1)  Introduces  scheduled  passenger  traffic  of  the  following  carriers  not  previously  reporting 

to  the  CAB 

.  Date  of 

first  reported  traffic  data 

Is  shown  following  each  carrier 

's  name. 

AeroMech 

7-79 

Cascade 

4-80 

Midway 

11-79 

Air  California  1-79 

Cochise 

1-79 

Mississippi  Valley  4-79 

Air  Florida 

1-79 

Coleman 

9-79 

Mew  Baven/Newalr  5-79 

Air  North 

6-80 

Empire 

10-79 

New  York  Air 

12-80 

Air  Wisconsin 

7-79 

Golden  Gate 

5-80 

Pacific  Southwest  1-79 

Altair 

1-79 

Golden  West 

2-79 

Sea  Alrmotlve 

1-80 

Apollo 

5-79 

Great  American 

10-80 

Sky  West 

7  79 

Big  Sky 

6-79 

Graat  Northern 

1-80 

Southeast 

7-79 

Britt 

1-81 

Imperial 

1-80 

Southwest 

7-79 

Capitol 

7-80 

Mid-South 

6-80 

Swift 

1-79 

World  7-80 

(2)  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Islands  Traffic  reported  aa  dooestlc  beginning  January  1,  1981. 
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U.S  AIR  CARGO  TRAFFlC(l) 

ALL  SERVICES  AT  U.S.  AIRPORTS(2) 
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(1)  Includes  Freight,  Express  and  Hail 

(2)  Includes  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  all  U.S.  and  Foreign  Flag  Carriers 

(3)  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Islands  Traffic  Reported  as  Domestic  Beginning  January  1,  1981. 
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TOTAL  AIRBORNE  HOURS 
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Estiaate  based  on  TAA  Aircraft  Utilization  and  Propulsion  Reliability  Report. 


(2)  ■■m4  M  Official  Alrllaa  Calda  PubllahcA  Schadulcc.  laelvdlao  FasMafar  and  All-Cargo  Opcratlona 

(3)  Fatocaata  aaclndc  Alaaka  Coantar  Oparatlona* 

(A)  Hanall  Faracaat  Inclodaa  opcratlona  of  Mid  Faclflc  Alrllnaa,  which  atartad  acralca  In  March  1381. 


ESTIMATED  ACTIVE  GENERAL  AVIATION 
AIRCRAFT  BY  TYPE  OF  AIRCRAFT 
(thousands) 
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1993 _ 332.9  256.6 _ 38^8 _ 9^^9 _ 5^8 _ 5^0 _ 6^9 _ 9.9 

*Source:  FAA  Statistical  Handbook  of  Aviation 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  Independent  rounding. 

An  active  aircraft  must  have  a  current  registration  and  It  must  have  been  flown  at  least  1  hour  during 
the  previous  calendar  year. 


TABLE  7 

ESTIMATED  ACTIVE  GENERAL  AVIATION 
AIRCRAFT  BY  FAA  REGION 
(thousands) 
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*Source:  FAA  Statistical  Handbook  of  Aviation 
Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  Independent  rounding 


ESTIMATED  HOURS  FLOWN  IN 
GENERAL  AVIATION  BY  TYPE  OF  AIRCRAFT 
(millions) 
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*Source{  FAA  Statistical  Handbook  of  Aviation 
Prior  to  1977,  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  Independent  rounding 


ESTIMATED  FUEL  CONSUMED  BY 
GENERAL  AVIATION  BY  TYPE  OF  AIRCRAFT 
(millions  of  gallons) 
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Prior  to  1977,  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
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ITINERANT  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  AT  AIRPORTS  WITH 
FAA  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SERVICE 
(Millions) 
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Prior  to  1977,  Che  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Detail  Bay  not  add  to  total  because  of  independent  rounding 
See  Table  11  for  definition  of  itinerant  operations. 

Air  taxi  Includes  comauter. 


LOCAL  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  AT  AIRPORTS 
WITH  FAA  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SERVICE 


Prior  to  1977,  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30. 

Detail  aay  not  add  to  total  because  of ' Independent  rounding. 
See  Table  11  for  definition  of  local  operations. 


INSTRUMENT  OPERATIONS  AT  AIRPORTS  WITH 
FAA  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SERVICE 
(Millions) 
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MON-IFR  INSTRUMENT  OPERATIONS 
(millions) 
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Prior  to  1977,  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

TCA  count  not  available  prior  to  1976. 

1982-1983  operations  reflect  the  temporary  termination  of  Stage  III  Service 
at  34  locations. 


IFR  AIRCRAFT  HANDLED 
FAA  AIR  ROUTE  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CENTERS 
(Millions) 
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IFR  DEPARTURES  AND  OVERS 
FAA  AIR  ROUTE  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CENTERS 


Prior  to  1977,  tho  fiscal  yaar  ended  June  30 
Air  taxi  Ineludea  eomiter. 


TOTAL  FLIGHT  SERVICES,  PILOT  BRIEFS  AND  FLIGHT  PLANS 
(»1GINATED  AT  FAA  FLIGHT  SERVICE  STATIONS 
AND  CmiBINED  STATION/TOHERS 
(Millions) 
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flight  plans  originated  by  two  and  adding  the  number  of  aircraft  contacted.  A  flight  plan  may  be 
filed  orally  or  in  writing  to  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  activity  count.  The  data  forecast  in 
Tables  18  and  19  are  based  upon  the  current  number  of  and  configuration  of  the  FSS  and  CS/T. 
Changes  in  their  number  or  configuration  may  necessitate  adjustments  in  the  forecasts. 
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Aerial  Application 

Aerial  application  in  agriculture  consists  of  those  ac¬ 
tivities  that  involve  the  discharge  of  materials  from 
aircraft  flight  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  minor 
related  activities  that  do  not  require  the  distribution 
of  any  materials. 

Aircraft  Contacted 

Aircraft  with  which  the  Flight  Service  Stations  have 
established  radio  communications  contact.  One  count 
is  made  for  each  enroute.  landing  or  departing  aircraft 
contacted  by  Flight  Service  Station  regardless  of  the 
number  of  contacts  made  with  an  individual  aircraft 
during  the  same  flight. 

Aircraft  Operation 

An  aircraft  arrival  or  departure  from  an  airport  with 
FAA  airport  traffic  control  service.  There  are  two 
types  of  operations— local  and  itinerant. 

1.  Local  operations  are  performed  by  aircraft 
which; 

(a)  Operate  in  the  local  traffic  pattern  or  within 
sight  of  the  tower. 

(b)  Are  known  to  be  departing  for,  or  arriving 
from,  flight  in  local  practice  areas  located 
within  a  20-mile  radius  of  the  control  tower. 

(c)  Execute  simulated  instrument  approaches  or 
low  passes  at  the  airport. 

2.  Itinerant  Operations: 

All  aircraft  arrivals  and  departures  other  than 
local  operations. 

Airport  Traffic  Control  Tower 

A  central  operations  facility  in  the  terminal  air  traffic 
control  system,  consisting  of  a  tower  cab  structure,  ir«- 
cluding  an  associated  IFR  room  if  radar  equipped, 
using  air/ground  communications  and/or  radar,  visual 
signaling  and  other  devices,  to  provide  safe  and  ex¬ 
peditious  movement  of  terminal  air  traffic. 


Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center 
A  central  operations  facility  in  the  air  route  traffic 
control  system  using  air/ground  communications  and 
radar,  primarily  providing  enroute  separation  and 
safe,  expeditious  movement  of  aircraft  operating 
under  instrument  flight  rules  within  the  controlled 
airspace  of  that  center. 

Air  Taxi  Operatiom 

Air  taxi  opwations  and  commuter  air  carrier  opera¬ 
tions  (takeoffs  and  landings)  carrying  passengers,  mail 
or  cargo  for  revenue  in  accordance  with  FAR  Part  135 
or  Part  121. 


of  Terms 


Air  Taxi  Operators 

Operators  of  small  aircraft  "for  hire"  for  specific  trips. 
They  operate  under  CAB  Part  296  and  FAR  135  which 
apply  to  aircraft  of  12,500  pounds  or  less  except  under 
special  exemption 

Air  Traffic  Hub 

Air  traffic  hubs  are  not  airports;  they  are  the  cities  and 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  requiring 
aviation  services  and  may  include  more  than  one  air¬ 
port.  Communities  fall  into  four  classes  as  determined 
by  each  community's  percentage  of  the  total  enplaned 
passengers. 

Large  1 .00%  (2.071 ,729  passengers  and  over  in  FY 
1976) 

M^ium:  0.25%  to  0.99%  (between  517,932  and 
2,071,728  passengers  in  FY  1976) 

Small  005%  to  0.24%  (between  103,566  and 
517,931  passengers  in  FY  1976) 

Nonhub:  Less  .than  0.05%  (under  103,585  passen¬ 
gers  in  FY  1976) 

All  Cargo  Carrier 

One  of  a  class  of  air  carriers  holding  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the  CAB, 
authorizing  the  performance  of  scheduled  air  freight, 
express,  and  mail  transportation  over  specified  routes, 
as  well  as  the  cortduct  of  nonscheduled  operations, 
which  may  include  passengers. 

Approach  Control  Facility 

A  terminal  air  traffic  control  facility  providing  ap¬ 
proach  control  service. 

Available  Scat-Miles 

The  aircraft  miles  flown  in  each  flight  stage  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  seats  available  on  that  stage  for 
revenue  passenger  use. 

Business  Transportation 

Any  use  of  an  aircraft  not  for  compensation  or  hire  by 
an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  re¬ 
quired  by  a  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Certificated  Route  Air  Carrier 
An  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public  cott- 
venience  and  necessity  issued  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  to  conduct  scheduled  services  over 
specified  routes.  Certain  nonscheduled  or  charter 
operations  may  also  be  conducted  by  these  carriers. 

Common  IFR  Room 

A  highly  automated  terminal  radar  control  facility.  It 
provides  terminal  radar  service  in  an  area  encompass¬ 
ing  more  than  one  major  airport  which  accommodates 
instrument  flight  operations. 
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Commuter  Operator 

Operators  of  ^mall  aircraft  of  a  maximum  siae  of  60 
seats  who  perform  at  least  five  scheduled  rourtd  trips 
per  week  between  two  or  more  points  or  carry  mail 
They  operate  under  CAB  Part  NB.  FAR  135,  artd  at 
times  FAR  121 

Contract  Operator 

An  air  carrier  operating  on  a  private  for-hire  basis,  as 
distinguished  from  a  public  or  common  air  carrier, 
holding  a  commercial  operator  certificate  (issued  by 
the  FAA  under  FAR  121)  authorizing  the  carrier  to 
operate  aircraft  over  12,500  pounds  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  goods  or  passengers  for  compensation  or 
hire. 

Domestic  Trunk  Carriers 

One  of  a  group  of  certificated  route  air  carriers  which 
operates  primarily  within  and  between  the  50  states  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
routes  serving  primarily  the  larger  communities. 

Executive  Transportation 

Any  use  of  an  aircraft  by  a  corporation,  company  or 
other  organization  for  the  purposes  of  transporting  its 
employees  and/or  property  not  for  compensation  or 
hire  and  employing  professional  pilots  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  aircraft 

FAA  Flight  Plan 

Specified  information  relating  to  the  intended  flight 
of  an  aircraft  that  is  filed  orally  or  in  writing  with  a 
flight  service  station  or  an  air  traffic  control  facility. 

Flight  Service  Station  (FSS) 

Air  Traffic  Service  facilities  within  the  National  Air¬ 
space  System  which  provides  preflight  pilot  briefing 
and  enroute  communications  with  VFR  flights,  assist 
lost  IFR/VFR  aircraft,  assist  aircraft  having  emer¬ 
gencies,  relay  ATC  clearances,  originate,  classify,  and 
disseminate  Notices  to  Airmen,  broadcast  aviation 
weather  and  NAS  information,  receive  and  close  flight 
plans,  monitor  radio  NAVAIDS,  notify  search  and 
rescue  units  of  missing  VFR  aircraft,  and  operate  the 
National  weather  teletypewriter  systems.  In  addition, 
at  selected  locations,  FSSs  take  weather  observations, 
issue  airport  advisories,  administer  airmen  written  ex¬ 
aminations.  and  advise  Customs  and  Immigration  of 
transborder  flight. 

Foreign>Flag  Air  Carrier 

An  air  carrier  other  than  a  U.S.  flag  air  carrier  in  inter¬ 
national  air  transportation.  "Foreign  air  carrier"  is  a 
more  inclusive  term  than  "foreign-flag  air  carrier," 
presumably  including  those  non-U.S.  air  carriers 
operating  solely  within  their  own  domestic  boun¬ 
daries;  iMt  in  practice  the  two  terms  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably. 

Qcncral  Aviation 

All  civil  aviation  activity  except  that  of  certificated 
route  air  carriers  and  air  commuter  operations.  The 
types  of  aircraft  used  in  general  aviation  (CA)  ac¬ 
tivities  cover  a  wide  spectrum  from  corporate  multi- 
engine  let  aircraft  piloted  by  professional  crews  to 


amateur-built  single-engine  piston  acrobatic  planes, 
balloons  and  dirigibles 

IFR  Aircraft  Handled 

The  number  of  IFR  departures  multiplied  by  two  plus 
the  number  of  IFR  overs  This  definition  assumes  that 
the  number  of  departures  (acceptances,  extensions, 
and  originations  of  IFR  flight  plan)  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  landings  (IFR  flight  plans  closed). 

Industrial/Special  Flying 

Any  use  of  an  aircraft  for  specialized  work  allied  with 
industrial  activity,  excluding  transportation  and  aerial 
application  (Examples  pipeline  patrol,  survey,  adver¬ 
tising.  photography  helicopter  hoist,  etc  ) 

International  and  Territorial  Operations 
Operators  of  aircraft  flying  between  the  50  States  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  points,  between  the  50 
States  and  U.S.  possessions  or  territories,  and  between 
foreign  points  Includes  both  the  combination  passerv 
ger/cargo  and  the  all  cargo  carriers  engaged  in  inter¬ 
national  and  territorial  operations. 

Intrastate  Air  Carrier 

A  carrier  licensed  by  a  state  to  operate  wholly  within 
its  border  but  not  permitted  to  carry  interline  passen¬ 
gers  from  out  of  state.  They  are  not  regulated  by  the 
CAB. 

Instructional  Flying 

Any  use  of  an  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  formal  in¬ 
struction  with  the  flight  instructor  aboard  or  with  the 
maneuvers  on  the  particular  flightis)  specified  by  the 
flight  instructor. 

Instrument  Operation 

An  aircraft  operation  in  accordance  with  an  IFR  flight 
plan  or  an  operation  where  IFR  separation  between 
aircraft  is  provided  by  a  terminal  control  facility  or  air 
route  traffic  control  center. 

Local  Service  Carriers 

Certificated  domestic  route  air  carriers  operating 
routes  of  lesser  density  between  the  smaller  traffic 
centers  and  between  those  centers  and  principal 
centers. 

Other  Use  Flying 

Use  of  general  aviation  aircraft  for  purposes  other 
than  those  in  specific  categories,  such  as  business, 
personal,  air  taxi. 

Personal  and  Pleasure  Flying 
Any  use  of  an  aircraft  for  persortal  purposes  rtot 
associated  with  a  business  or  profession,  and  not  for 
hire.  This  includes  maintenance  of  pilot  proficiertcy. 

Pilot  irieftng 

A  service  provided  by  the  Flight  Service  Station  to 
assist  pilots  in  flight  planning.  Briefing  items  may  itt- 
clude  weather  information,  NOTAMS,  military  ac¬ 
tivities,  flow  control  information  and  other  items  as 
requested. 

RAPCON 

Radar  Approach  Control  Facility  (Air  Force). 
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lATCF 

Radar  Approach  Control  Facility  (Navy)i 

Rcgntcrcd  Active  General  Aviation  Aircraft 

A  civil  aircraft  registered  with  the  FAA  that  has  been 
flown  otte  or  more  hours  during  the  previous  calcttdar 
year.  Excluded  are  aircraft  owned  and  operated  in 
regularly  scheduled,  nonscheduled,  or  charter  service 
by  an  air  carrier  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  or  aircraft  in  excess  of  12,500  pounds  mviimum 
gross  takeoff  sveight  owned  and  operated  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  operator  certified  by  the  FAA  to  engage  in  in¬ 
trastate  common  carriage. 

Revenue  Passenger  Enplanements 

The  count  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  boarding 
aircraft.  This  includes  both  originating  attd  connecting 
passengers. 

Revenue  Passenger  Load  Factor 
Revenue  passenger  miles  as  a  percent  of  available 
seat  miles  in  revenue  passenger  services,  representing 
the  proportion  of  aircraft  seating  capacity  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  sold  and  utilized. 

Revenue  Passenger  Mile 

One  revenue  passenger  transported  one  mile  in 
revenue  service. 


Revenue  Ton  Mile 

One  ton  of  revenue  traffic  transported  orte  mile. 
Secondary  Airport 

An  airport  receiving  approach  control  service  as  a 
satellite  to  a  primary  approach  control  facility,  or  one 
at  which  control  is  exercised  by  the  approach  control 
facility  under  tower  enroute  control  procedures. 

Supplemental  Air  Carrier 

One  of  a  class  of  air  carriers  holding  certificates, 
issued  by  the  CAB.  authorizing  them  to  perform  pas¬ 
senger  and  cargo  charter  services  supplementing  the 
schooled  service  of  the  certificated  route  air  carriers. 
They  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  nonscheduled  car¬ 
riers. 

Total  Flight  Services 

The  sum  of  flight  plans  originated  and  pilot  briefs, 
multiplied  by  two.  plus  the  number  of  aircraft  con¬ 
tacted. 

U.S.  Flag  Cartier  or  American  Flag  Carrier 
One  of  a  class  of  air  carriers  holding  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  aivl  neceuity  issued  by  the  CAB, 
approved  by  the  President,  authorizing  scheduled 
operations  over  specified  routes  between  the  United 
States  (and/or  its  territories)  and  one  or  more  foreign 
countries. 
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